Cutler

from his parish, as chaplain in Col. Ebcnezer
Francis's i ith Massachusetts Regiment. When
that organisation broke up in January 1777, Cut-
ler resumed his clerical duties, hut in August
1778 he set out with Gen. Titcomb as chaplain
in his brigade on its expedition to Rhode Island.
When the troops came back in September, Cut-
ler, who needed to add to his meager income, took
up the study of medicine under his friend and
parishioner, Dr. Klisha Whitney, and soon de-
veloped suflioieut skill to practise as a physician.
In May and June 1770, he had more than forty
smallpox patients tinder his care at Wcnham.
Meanwhile, his restlessness found outlet in many
scientific investigations, lie measured the dis-
tances of some of tho stars with a sextant and
telescope; he, entered the, positions oE Jupiter's
moons in his journal; he observed hairs and other
objects through a microscope; he described a re-
markable aurora boreal is; he performed experi-
ments with an electrical machine; and he inocu-
lated people for .smallpox. One. of his preferred
avocations was botany, and lift was the first to
prepare a systematic account of the flora of New
Kngland* lie examined 350 separate species,
classifying them according to the Liunean meth-
od. In quest of information, lift made an expedi-
tion, witb six companions, to Mt. Washington in
1784, and was one of those to reach the summit.
tty moans of the crude instruments which he car-
ried, he computed that the top was 9,000 feet
above the sea, an error of approximately 2,600
feet. lie was elected in 1701 a member of the
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and
was punctilious in attendance at the meetings,
contributing some valuable papers to its Proceed-
ings* Among these arc descriptions of the tran-
sit of Mercury over the sun, Nov. 12,1782, of the
eclipse, of the mocm, Mar. 29,1782, and of the sun
in the following April, as well as an article called
"An Account of Some of the Vegetable Produc-
tions Naturally Growing in This Part of Amer-
ica," in which he summarized his conclusions re-
garding New England flora. He was a member
of the American Philosophical Society (1784)*
the Philadelphia LSnnaean Society (1809), the
American Antiquarian Society (1813), and the
New England Linnaeau Society (1815), as well
as an honorary fellow of the Massachusetts Medi-
cal Society, Yale gave him in 1789 the degree of
LL.D, He frequently had pupils under instruc-
tion in his house, and in 1782 he opened a private
boarding-school, which was continued for more
than a quarter of a century. There were years
when he had aa many as twenty boys/ most of
them from well-known families in Essex County.
One of those whom he prepared for college was
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Nathaniel Silsbec, later United States senator
from Massachusetts.
Up to the age of forty-five, Cutler had played
many parts as teacher, storekeeper, clergyman,
physician, soldier, explorer, and scientist He
was now, however, to enter upon a series of ad-
ventures of an entirely new kind, which weire to
give him a little-understood but important place
in the history of American expansion. At the
close of the Revolutionary War, a group of vet-
erans, headed by Gen. Rufus Putnam, Winthrop
Sargent, and others, became interested in a colo-
nization scheme in the Ohio Valley; and on Mar.
I, 1786, in Boston, Cutler joined in forming the
Ohio Company and was one of the five men who
drafted its original articles of agreement. The
company desired particularly to secure from Con-
gress the grant of a choice tract at the junction
of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, which could
be settled by "the most robust and industrious
people in America." After one agent, Samuel
H. Parsons, had failed, Cutler was sent by the
company to New York in the summer of 1787 to
conduct the negotiations. While the proposals of
the Ohio Company were being considered by the
Continental Congress, plans were also outlined
for the administration of the vast territory in-
volved. The draft of the Ordinance of 1787,
which contained elements drawn from many
sources, was submitted by Nathan Dane [q.v.]
to Cutler, who made several suggestions, all but
one of which he says were adopted. There has
been much debate as to Cutler's share in this
noted document, and his precise contribution to it
has never been exactly determined.
The Ordinance was adopted July 13, 1787.
Cutler, who had arrived in New York July 5
with letters of introduction to many influential
people, at once began work with Congress. By
means of active lobbying and skilful maneuvering
he succeeded in winning over a hostile minority
and, on Oct. 27, 1787, signed a contract with the
Treasury Board giving the Ohio Company the
right to take up one and a half million acres at
approximately eight cents specie an acre, Colo-
nization in the territory thus acquired began im-
mediately. In December 1787, Putnam with sixty
pioneers set out on the journey West, reaching
the junction of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers
in the following April. They there established
the town of Marietta and began the settlement of
Ohio, Cutler himself set out on July ax, 1788,
driving in a sulky, and covered a distance of 750
miles in twenty-nine days. During his stay in
Ohio he examined various mounds and fortifica-
tions in the vicinity of Marietta, and concluded
that these were the work of ancient tribes. He